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I N THE NOmiBER 1955 issue of 
the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, a team of surgeons 
described how complicated surgery 
had been successfully carried out at 
‘ a New York hospital on a patient 
with a chronic condition which had 

• previously been thought to make op- 
erating too dangerous. 

"A man 37 years of age,” the do<s 
tors stated, *liad Addison's disease 
for seven years. He had been man- 
aged fairly successfully for several" 
years on a program of desoxycorti- 
costerone acetote pellets of 150 mg. ^ 
implanted every three months and . 
cortisone in doses of 25 mg. orally.” 
"Owing to a back injury,” the arti- 
cle went on. "he bad a great deal of 
pain which interfered with his daily 
routine.” Two operations were indi- 
cated; lumbosacral fusion together 
with sacroiliac fusion. Because the v 
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paiieni naa /iuui^uiid uoco&c, i.iac ^ 
operations were thought to be dan- • 
gerous. “However," in the bland lan- 
guage of the Journal article, “since ^ 
this young man would become inca- 
pa .italed without surgical Interven- 
tion. it was decided, reluctantly, to 
perform the operations " ^ 

The 37-year-oId patient w-as none ^ 
other than John F. Kennedy. Since, 
by the time the operations were suc- 
cessfully carried out. on October 21, 
1954, he was already the junior 
United States senator from Massa- 
chiisetts, The New York Times car- 
ried no less than three short news 
items about the surgery. 

None of the items mentioned the 
fact that Jhe patient suffered from - 
Addison’s disease. And each of them 
related the senator’s back problems 
to his wartime service in PT boats in * 
the South Pacific. ' ~ 

* In fact, by dogged as well as pain- 
* staking research, the Blairs discov- 
ered that JFK’s back problems 
didn't start on board PT-109, nor— 
as the family's earlier accounts 
sometimes suggested— with a Har- 
vard football iniurv. Ambassador 
ana Mrs. Kennedy's second son was 
born with a rare and serious condi- 
tion known to medicine as an “unsta- 
ble back.” 

Nor were a whole syndrome of ail- 
ments, ranging from gastro-intes- 
tinal upsets through an Inability to 
^ gain weight to a yellowish complek- 
' ion, caused, as the family first ex- 
plained, by malaria contracted in 
the South Pacific, or, as family and * 
aides later took to explaining, and as 
JFK said himself, by “partial adrenal 
insufficiency.” 

The fact is, as the Blairs discov- 
ered in the teeth of obstinate obfus- 
cation by the Kennedy family, well- 
wishers and staff, even more than a 
decade after the patient's death, that 
Jack Kennedy did have Addison's 
disease, even though he himself 
flatly denied this. 

They show that he was diagnosed 
as having the disease, which results 
from failure of the adrenal glands, 
at the London clinic in September, 

1947, when he was touring Europe 
with a congressional subcommittee, 
and that he was subsequently 
treated in accordance with that diag- 
nosis at the Lahey clinic in Boston. ‘ 

The gradual atrophy of the adre- 
nal glands which would appear to 
have caused the disease in his case 
(this, at least, is the opinion of a phy- 
. sician who was allowed by the fam- 
ily to examine the autopsy photo- 
graphs in 1972) may also explain the - 
long series of debilitating illnesses 
which dated back to his time at the 
Choate School in 1935. 

Certainly there are ironies about 
• •• . . - *. 



both the diagnosis and me ireai- 
ment in view of the millions of 
words that were written about the 
patient’s youth and vigor. 

For the effect of Addison's disease 
is loss of appetite, loss of weight, 
lowered reslsUnce, and ultimately, 
if untreated, death. There is only 
one consolation: Addisonians “al- 
ways stay young-looking." 

It would certainly seem that John 
Kennedy was lucky in the time 
when he was diagnosed as having 
Addison’s. For, precisely in the late 
1940s, it first became possible to 
treat the disease successfully, first r 
with doca pellets, implanted in the 
patient’s body, then with cortisone. 
Kennedy had both treatments. 

Why did the Blairs pursue the 
truth about Kennedy's health’ in 
;such unrelenting detail? 

It was not, they insist, mere voy- * 

' GODFREY HODGSON, a former editor 
on the London Sunday Times, is coau- 
thor of An A77ierican Melodrama. 



eurism. and they persuade me by’ 
their tone and seriousness that they 
are right 

The medical record was only one 
aspect of John Kennedy's biography, 
^and in fact the biography of the 
Kennedy clan as a whole, which was 
systematically doctored. 

“The impression was given.” the 
Blairs write, “that Jack was a robust 
young man. As we have seen in 
countless examples in these pages, 
the exact opposite is true.” 

* ' “It is a distortion— or a downright 
lie,” they go on, “to attribute his bad 
^ back to either a Harvard football in- 
jury or the PT 109. ... It is a distor- 
^ tion —or downright lie— to attribute 
" any of Jack’s postwar illnesses (in- 
cluding the cover stoo’ ’malaria*) to 
his PT service in the Solomon Is- 
^__Iands.” And yet how many accounts 
has one read in which tnose distor- 
tions, to put it no stronger, are faith- 
fully repeated. 

“Second,” the Blairs go on in their 
merciless summing-up, “the impres- 
sion was fostered that Jack was a 
dedicated and brilliant scholar. Here 
rt^ain we oeiieve me exact opposite 
to be true." They show that the fa- 
mous Harvard thesis was turned into 
a book. Why England Slept, with the 
help of many hands, Including the 
skilled ones of Arthur Krock of The 
New York Times, a close friend of 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy. 

They show that Jack Kennedy 
never attended the London School 



*T/ie American people 
seem all too glad to be 
given comicstrip heroes 
to believe in^ and iroe- 
fully unwilling to const-- 
der human complexity,** 

^ From Uit book 



of Economics, so often cited as an in- 
fluence or as proof of his academic 
seriousness. And they show that he 
wrote less than 5(X)0 words of jour- 
nalism. ' 

“Third,” the Blairs charge, “the 
impression was assiduously nur- 
tured that Jack was a war hero 

The evidence does not support the. 
claim ... He was, in effect, a ‘manu- 
factured’ war hero.” 

They demonstrate at enormous 
length that Kennedy performed less 
than brilliantly both in the first con- 
tact with Japanese destroyers on the 
ni^t of Augiist 1-2, 1943, and in the 
second encounter in which the PT- 
109 was lost 

They show that though he did save 
one life, it is not accurate to say, as 
has been said so many times, that he 
“saved” his crew. His famous swims 
for help contributed nothing to the 
rescue of the crew, and others, espe- 
cially an Australian lookout, contrib- 
uted far more. 

“It was,” the authors conclude, 
“wartime censorship and Joe Kenne- 
dy’s contacts at Reader’s Digest that ' 
were primarily responsible for Jack 
receiving so much credit” 

This is not a muckraking biogra- 
phy in the usual sense. The authors 
take the view that, partly, perhaps 
because of the reality of the “Ken- 
nedy Gan” that journalists always 
portrayed as so happy, a reality 
which they harshly describe as 
growing up in “the shadow of a dom- 



ineering, unscrupulous, absentee 
•father, a devoutly religious absentee 
mother, and a bullying sibling, Joe 
junior;*’ John F. Kennedy grew up 
with “a chary, if not cynical, view of 
love and inarriage,” and they say 
they find his “womanizing" unat- 
tractive, though I must say most of 
his girl friends sound extremely at- 
tractive. Yet even the censorious 
Blairs concede that Kennedy 
emerged from these unfortunate in- 



fluences “remarkably free of dis- 
abling neuroses.’* 

The man, in fact, emerges essen- 
tially unscathed from the demolition 
of the m>th. That is greatly to the 
Blairs’ credit, as well as to his own. 

If his fame as a war hero was man- 
ufactured, his courage in the South 
Pacific is not called in question, and 
his courage in overcoming the con- 
stant pain of his back, and the re- 
peated disappointments of his 
health generally, is all the greater. 

If he did lend himself, after the 
event, to maintaining the half-truths 
or less-than-half-truths invented 
about his life, that seems to me less 
reprehensible than inventing them. 

How much, the Blairs ask, do the 
omissions and distortions that went 
into the building of the Kennedy leg- 
end matter? 

They do, they, answer, because 
they show that “shrewd manipula- 
tion of the media can make a man 
presjdent of the United States. We 
think that matters.” 

Indeed it does. What Is more ques- 
tionable is the Blairs* suggestion that 
Joseph P. Kennedy senior discov- 
ered that proposition. * 

They quote Jadk Kennedy’s loyal 
friend Chuck Spalding. “The first 
person to understand about public 
relations in politics,” Spalding 
mused to them, “was the ambassa- 
dor. I mean he was the first person I 
ever knew who really understood 
that what you did was to merchan- 
dise a conception.” , 

That is perhaps praising, or blam- 
ing. the ambassador tob highly. He 
was hardly the inventor of the tech- 
niques of manipulation and propa- 
ganda.. 

Yet the ambassador is neverthe- 
less the most intriguing and in a 
sense the dominant figure, in this 
book — all the more so ' because he 
stands partly in the shadows. 

There he Is pushing his son into 
politics, and organizing victory: 
wheedling the New Yorker into let- 
ting the Reader’s Digest reprint 
John Kersey’s article about the PT- 
109, and flattering ^he Reader's Dig- 
est into wanting it; Imposing the 
stem code of puritan ambition, and 
also dating his son’s girl friends; am- I 
biguous, ambitious, utterly relent- 
less, the artifex maximus, creator I 
and orcbestrator of the most power- 
ful political myth of our times. 

• The Blairs* biography only covers 
the 12 years from John Kennedy’s 
leaving Choate to his sickness in 
1947, and at the end they half-prom- 
ise to write a second volume, carry- 
ing the story further, if the Kennedy 
family will allow them access to the 



material they would need. That 
would be worth reading, if it is as 
well researched and as well written 
as this book. 

But I would rather they endea- 
vored the even harder task of exca- 
vating the ambassador from the 
strata of myth in which he is cov- 
ered, and from which even Richard 
Whalen’s excellent biography has 
not completely removed him. More 
than Roosevelt, more than Howard 
.Hughes or Nixon, certainly more 
than his own son. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy now seems to be the represent- 
ative mythic hero of America in the 
fir^ half of the 20th century. □ 



